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though deprived of the liberty to destroy a first-
class Government measure or to force a dissolution.
Its power in this respect would be permanently
limited to holding legislation in abeyance for two
sessions and a portion of a third; and it would
have no power to touch money bills, a power
which in any case it would never be likely to use
again.

Narrowed as the prerogative of the peers would
thus be, it might still enable them to perform some
valuable public services. They would have the right
to remonstrate, the right to criticise, the right to
deal freely with all but those measures that involved
the fate of parties, the right to formulate an
emphatic protest against legislation of which they
disapproved, and the right to compel a Government
to submit its controversial proposals to some thirty
months of public discussion before it could pass
them into law. It is at least an open question
whether with these opportunities the House of
Lords, still retaining much of its historic tradition
and its association with the territorial and industrial
aristocracy, might not be in reality more influential
than a new-minted and miscellaneous assembly,
with larger nominal powers, but with no roots
in the past, and no definite relation towards any
great permanent element in our social organism.
- Another hypothesis is that of averting the
necessity for reforming the Second Chamber by
abolishing it. It is a suggestion which one cannot
mention without diffidence since it has hardly ever
been deemed worthy of serious consideration. It
is commonly assumed that a single-chamber Parlia-
ment must be a kind of constitutional monstrosity.